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HANS’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


- Lae. ie was five o’clock be- 
fore Hans left Herr 
Anton’s, where he had 
been on an errand for 
his aunt; and though 
it was quite dark he 
seemed in no hurry to 
vet home. On the 
contrary, instead of 
turning homeward he 
ran with all his might 

5 until he reached the 
Markt-Platz in the middle of the town. ‘There 
he stopped, and gave an exclamation of delight. 
The place was ‘alive with bright colors. The 
vegetable-stands had disappeared, and the old 
women with their market-baskets of butter and 
eggs had gone. In their places was a bewilder- 
ing array ‘of beauty. 

Tt was the fifth of December. The Markt- 
Platz was ablaze with light and boisterous with 
the noise of venders anxious to publish their 
wares. There were laughing and chattering chil- 
dren falling over one another in their eagerness 
to see; fat dumplings of babies rolling around, 
while the unconcerned mothers gossiped or bar- 
tered for their Christmas goods ; dogs harnessed 
in small wagons full of merchandise, winding in 
and out among the throng; and the sleight-of. 
hand man was performing his tricks before a 
gaping crowd. Wonders could be found every- 
where, — for was it not Saint Nicholas evening, 
the season dear to every German child’s heart ? 
The square was filled with booths which leaned 
side by side in the most affectionate manner as 
if they were crying out a Merry Christmas to 
one another. Green fir-trees, throwing out their 
delicious spicy odors, were ladened with splendid 
things: wonderful dolls which could open and 
shut their eyes, stared at Hans; picture-books, 
whip-top and ball, gilt apples and honey-cakes, 
big dishes of mazapan in the shape of potatoes, 
and nuts, glittering bon-bons, and hundreds and 
hundreds of candles. Then there were the 
gilded rods. No American child would ever 
dream what they were for, but Hans knew quite 
well. In Germany the Nicolaus is the punishing 
spirit, and with these rods he keeps the children 
in subjection until Christkindchen comes, who is 
the rewarding spirit, and pours gifts upon all who 
are deserving. 

Hans gave a quiet little sigh. The sigh meant 
many things. He had always tried to be good, 
but year after year Christkindchen had forgotten 
him. But when one is young there seems always 
a chance for something wonderful to happen; 
he might have better luck this year. Christmas 
time is the great wishing-time. Hans could wish 
and wish; there was certainly no harm in that. He 
stood so still that one might haye thoucht he was 
companion to the figure-head that old Sach, the 
ship-carver, had placed in one of the booths. It 
was a beautiful image Hans thought, and it al- 
most seemed as if it moved; but it was probably 
only the flickering of the pitch-knots that threw 
strange lights and shadows in the square. 

Hans, who now turned his steps homeward 
after gazing long at all these wonderful sights, 
had not always lived in Nuremberg. It was 
in a ereen valley of Switzerland where he first 
saw the light of day. It was a long time ago ; 
but even now the spicy aroma of the fir-tree 
seemed like a greeting from the once happy 


home., He was but five years old when he left 
there; but children have good memories. He 
had not forgotten how he had played snow-balls 
under the Christmas-tree, or how with one shake 
of the bough he could cover himself with a snow- 
white mantle, changing him instantly into a veri- 
table Santa Claus. In those days he had received 
gifts; they had been very simple, but love had 
made them beautiful. His parents were poor, 
but the family were light-hearted and happy. 
They lived on what the country could provide 
for them, and it was by no means a bad living. 
But that was all past and gone, and Hans was 
now alone with empty hands and a longing heart. 

When Hans’s parents died, if there was any one 
to take care of him it was his great-aunt, Fraii- 
lein von Odin. She was the only relative he had 
in the world; but she took him with a very 
poor grace, and it was not altogether a pleasant 
home. The first time Hans saw his aunt he was 
afraid of her, and he became very low-spirited at 
the thought of those bead-like eyes watching him 
day after day. 

When the old lady saw him, she gave a grunt 
of disapproval. ‘ He’s young and hearty,” she 
said meditatively ; “how shall I ever feed him?” 
She was tall and bony, and the only generous 
feature in her face were the puffed-out ‘wrinkles 
that clustered around her eyes and mouth. She 
wore a skimpy black skirt up to her ankles, and 
her thick boots thumped and clapped at the heel 
with every step she took. 

Hans’s aunt lived in a high-peaked house in 
one of the narrow strasses in Nuremberg. The 
house was two hundred years old; one could read 
that on the beam that bulged out over the front 
door. One story projected over the other, the up- 
per story coming out far into the street. Hans’s 
ancestors had lived there for many, many years. 
There was something imposing about the old 
house even now. Heads were carved over the 
windows; but the faces made queer grimaces, as 
if discusted with their surroundings. Some had 
fallen into decay, and the bulging plaster stood 
out in a queer fashion; but they made fine 
nesting-places for the birds, who were always 


flitting about and chattering noisily, as if they 


were saying, “We are owners here.” 

The Fraiilein said she had no money to repair 
the house, so year after year it became more 
shabby and dilapidated; but even in its dilapida- 
tion it seemed somehow conscious of its own dig- 
nity, and in its tumble-down grandeur it stood 
stately and tall in the narrow strasse. 

Hans’s aunt occupied only the second floor. 
She let the rest into suites of apartments, by so 
doing turning many a thrifty penny ; but it would 
tax the most ingenious to know what became of 
them. It is true that her cunning face would 
light up with a gleam of joy and pride as she 
touched a certain iron box hidden in the panels 
of the wall; but a moment later she would be 
haggling with some ragged pedler, trying to get 
the best bargain even out of a beggar. ‘‘ A nig- 
gardly money-catcher,” the neighbors called her. 
If she heard them, she did not care; it was not 
their concern, and she knew her own business. 

For her use the Fraiilein had a kitchen, two 
sleeping-rooms, and a parlor. The last named the 
old lady kept generally locked. Hans often won- 
dered what was in there, and one day his curiosity 
was gratified. The door was ajar, and he walked 
in, The room had a strange, musty smell, for the 
sun was rarely allowed to peep through the big 
white shutters. The child looked curiously about 
him. A large fireplace occupied one side of the 
room, ornamented with carved foliage, and sup- 


ported on each corner by two figures, that seemed 
to smile upon him in a friendly sort of a way. He 
was much interested until he glanced up over the 
mantel and saw a pair of black eyes looking down 
upon him. ‘They were just like his aunt’s. 

“T didn’t mean—” He had got a sentence 
almost out when he saw it was only a picture. It 
was the portrait of his grandfather; but his aunt 
was the counterpart of it, only the artist had 
smoothed out the wrinkles, and the pictured face 
had the advantage of never growing old. 

Hans stood before the picture several minutes, 
returning his grandfather’s stare. Then he 
doubled his small fist and said aloud, — 

“T don’t like you! Ican’t like you! I never 
shall like you!” 

It was a great relief, next to speaking to his 
aunt, and he would never have dared to do that. 
The motionless eyes remained calm and unmoved. 
They had such a gloomy look that the child 
went across the room to evade them ; but the 
eyes still followed him. 

In one corner stood an old-fashioned spinet. 
Perhaps his aunt had played upon it when she 
was young and good-natured, Alas! she was so 
no longer. It had not been touched for a long 
time; for a spider had woven his web on the key- 
board, and seemed to be the only thing that was 
enjoying life in that melancholy room. Hans 
could not resist touching the keys. What a 
cracked voice the old spinet had! He started 
back, frightened. The spider ran down on his 
chain to the floor, and quickly retired, having no 
idea of contracting new acquaintances. 

Just then a voice, a little less cracked than the 
spinet, caused Hans to look toward the door. 
The sound had disturbed his aunt. She looked 
quite pale as she hastily entered the room; and 
then her voice took a shriller tone when she saw 
it was only Hans, and that he had left the white 
shutter open, so that the sun was streaming in 
across the sanded floor and directly in the face of 
her brother’s picture. She had a great mind to 
box the boy’s ears; but when she saw the sad, 
frightened look in his face, she thought better 
of it, and took him to a cupboard where there 
were many queer-shaped things, all mysteries to 
Hans except the Swiss wood-carving, at the sight 
of which tears sprang into his eyes. 

His aunt unlocked the glass door and took out 
a few of the curiosities. There were china cups 
and saucers, which she held carefully; there was 
a mug with queer figures running around it, and 
several curiosities which looked like monkeys, 
which the Fraiilein said were heathen gods; then 
there was a big silver tankard with a great deal 
of reading upon it. They had all belonged to 
Hans’s grandfather, and his aunt seemed very 
fond of them. The poorest life must cling to 
something. The Fraiilein always felt strangely 
soft-hearted when she looked at them, for these 
old inanimate curious things seemed part of her- 
self. She patted Hans good-naturedly on the 
shoulder as if the influence of the moment had 
bred a kindly feeling toward him. 

“Tt’s a great thing to have a family name,” the 
old lady said. “Look out, Hans, that you don’t 
disgrace it!” 

Hans left the room feeling quite proud of hay- 
ing a family name. But as time went on that 
feeling died away. There might have been a 
great many privileges connected with ancestry, 
but Hans never found out what they were. 

There were all sorts of queer persons living in 
the old house. On the ground floor a litéle dwarf 
lived, whose name was Gottlieb, and who sold 
clocks, and at odd moments carved figures of 
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wood, which he called madonnas and saints. 
The old Nuremberger had a wonderful stock of 
stories always at the end of his tongue, and 
Hans had the greatest respect and admiration 
for him. 

“Come, my dear,” the wood-carver said to 

Hans one day, “it’s the wisest way to look at 
everything. Let us take a walk; I wish to show 
you some wonderful things.” 
» So they walked up to the old schloss, or 
palace, which stood upon a bill, and which was 
the great show-place of the city. It would have 
been delightful to lounge about upon the breezy 
hill-top. The grass was green, and Hans could 
look over the roofs of the city down into fertile 
valleys and soft wooded hills. 

But the old man did not linger long there. 
Instead of that he carried him down, down flights 
of stone steps and through long airless passages 


until they came to a room darker and more cheer- 


less than even the Fraiilein’s parlor. 

“«T want to show you the little girl that every 
one was afraid of in the ‘good old times,’ ’’ said 
the dwarf as he led Hans into the dungeon where 
the famous ‘‘Tron Maiden’? was kept. ‘ Now 
see here,” he said, not willing to withhold any 
part of the entertainment. He opened the 
iron woman and showed the cruel spikes, every 
one of which meant death. “It was a great 
day for a man to go in there. It was ‘snip- 
snap-snorum’ for any one that went inside,” he 
remarked grimly. 

Hans turned away pale and trembling. It 
seemed as if he too must be embraced by the cruel 
maiden. 

‘Why do you tremble?’ said the dwarf, 
laughing. “There is nothing the matter with 
her; every child in the city knows that she can 
no longer harm any one.”’ 

The old man would have shown Hans other 
instruments of punishment that were used in the 
“good old times,’’? but the boy begged so hard 
to leave the place that the dwarf, much against 
his will, took him once more into the sunshine. 
Here the ghosts of the past could no longer dog 
his footsteps, and Hans gave a long breath of 
relief. 

But there were many other places pleasanter 
and more cheerful than this to which the dwarf 
carried Hans. 

In Summer evenings Hans went with his friend 
to the “Gardens’’ where the band played. The 
old man smoked a long-stemmed pipe, drank large 
glasses of beer, and gossiped with his neighbors, 
while Hans watched the military cadets with their 
brilliant uniforms, or joined in the play of noisy 
boys just free from the strict discipline of school. 
The dwarf was always kind to the child, and they 
became fast friends. And so Hans found in the 
old house of his great-aunt at least the blessing 
of friendship. 

High up in the top-story of the house was a 
elover’s work-shop. Hans wandering about hap- 
pened there one day. It was a lucky chance, for 
there he made another acquaintance. Seated in a 
low chair by the window he saw a little girl busily 
sewing. How quickly she worked, and how merry 
was her song! Hans stared at her in amazement. 
She was a pale delicate child with dark expressive 
eyes, which, when she presently raised them, gave 
her visitor a look of welcome. She paused in her 
work and shrewdly measured him. He was too 
young and shabby for a purchaser, and too old to 
be much trouble, were her wise thoughts : poverty 
had made her very clear-sighted. So with a little 
air of command she nodded her head, as if to 
bid him enter. After that morning Hans entered 


often without hesitation, and was always greeted 
with a smile. 

“This is a poky little place up here,’’ said 
Hans, looking around the room one day. “Come 
with me.” The little girl was so merry and bright 
he wanted her to play with him. But she only 
shook her head and smiled, keeping on with her 
work. Hans did not know until long afterward 
that the girl was a cripple, and that it was hard 
work for her to climb up the long flights of stairs. 
Her misfortune made a deep impression upon 
Hans. It was a great deal for him to find that 
there was some one for whom he might feel sym- 
pathy ; some one that he could help were it ever 
so little. Whenever he had a delicacy he always 
mounted the long flights of stairs to share it with 
Olea, — which was the sewing-girl’s name. 


And now the holy Christmas-time was approach- 
ing. One felt the blessed influence all around. 
Thousands of happy faces greeted one an- 
other on the street, and the little Christ-child 
brought peace and happiness wherever its pres- 
ence was allowed. Even Hans could not help 
being joyous. He had a deep scheme in his head, 
He had a florin to spend for Olga. ‘The Christ- 
kindchen was coming, and of course boys were 
not always forgotten. Ah, me! if faith could but 
work miracles! 

Never did-he work more cheerfully. Nightly 
he filled his aunt’s wood-box for the morning fire ; 
he was ready at any moment to do her bidding; 
he was careful to put on his slippers, so that the 
noise of his feet might not disturb her; and he 
tried as well as a hearty boy could to eat as little 
as possible, even at the risk of going to bed 
hungry. 

Perhaps his aunt noticed it, perhaps she did 
not; no one could tell. Day by day she plodded 
along through the streets, blind to the sights 
about her and unmindful of the festival that was 
approaching. She had long ago freed herself 
from that beautiful old custom of giving and 
receiving presents. 

Tt was in the twilight of Christmas Eve that 
Fraiilein von Odin was returning from one of her 
walks and was just entering her house. The 
basement-door wis ajar. She must see to that. 
She hesitated a moment as she heard voices. 

“ He’s a clever child,” said the dwarf. ‘‘ But 
after all he is only an orphan; no one cares for 
him. The old lady forgets that she has some- 
thing better than her ancestors to take care of. It 
isn’t right; she has a great deal to answer for.” 

‘* A creat deal to answer for,” echoes another 
voice. ‘ Poor child!” and then a yawn inter- 
rupts the speaker. 

Listeners are not apt to hear any good of them- 
selves. The old lady quietly closed the door, 
pursed up her mouth, and softly climbed the 
stairs. 

Tt was certainly an unpropitious time for Hans 
to ask a favor, but he did not know it; and as 
he stood watching his aunt turning the fish on 
the gridiron he cleared his throat. 

“ Aunt Klara! ”’ 

But she had gone across the room to take down 
a blue platter from the cupboard. 

“« Aunt Klara!’ 

There was a sort of awkward emphasis with 
which Hans spoke that caused his aunt to 
look up. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“‘May I — could n’t I— don’t you suppose —” 

“For mercy sakes stop that stammering! What 
is it you want?’ said his aunt, fixing her glisten- 
ing eyes upon him. 
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Hans turned away from his inspector uneasily, 
and then went on more boldly. 

“This afternoon old Sach gave me a little tree. 
He said he could n’t sell it because of its ugly 
shape; and—and— could n’t I stand it in the 
parlor —in the kitchen, I mean —”’ seeing the 
ominous scowl on his aunt’s face; ‘‘and could n’t 
I hang something on it, and have candles — and 
things, the way other people do?”’ 

_ His aunt made no reply, but stared at him in 
dumb astonishment. 

“Mother used to do it,’’ said Hans, going on 
more rapidly. “It was such a long time ago. 
And oh, it was so beautiful!” he said, swallowing 
a sob. “I have got something for Olga, and I 
have got something for you; and we could make 
believe there were lots of things.” 

“ Make believe! Olga, the pauper! So much 
for going with such low company,” said his aunt, 
in a voice of accumulated scorn. 

‘¢ We would n’t make a bit of trouble, and I 
would clean up afterward,’ said Hans, plead- 
ingly. 

‘¢ Sheer nonsense!” his aunt replied in a hard 
voice; and then she glanced at the child, curiously. 

Hans made no reply. The look of enthusiasm 
died out of his face. He knew by experience 
that it was no use to say anything more. 

‘« Now, Hans, I want to hear nothing more of 
this; eat your supper, and then get your geog- 
raphy. It would be a great pity for you not to 
know your lesson to-morrow,” said his aunt, as 
with unnecessary energy she clattered across the 
kitchen-floor. 

Hans had been too long accustomed to obey 
not todo sonow. ‘The potatoes were done to a 
turn and the fish was all ready to be eaten, but 
everything seemed to choke him. 

“T am sure you have everything, Hans,’’ said 
the Fraiilein in an aggrieved voice; “ you should 
be very thankful. Think of the overcoat which I 
have just bought for you. Your mother never got 
you anything like that. Such queer notions are 
absurd. There ought to be an interposition of 
Providence to stop such wild extravagance. It’s 
a world of change, and it is certainly the wisest 
way to be economical. I am sure I could n’t pick 
out the year when I had a present, and I have n’t 
suffered from the need of it,” she said, taking a 
sip from her big cup of tea. 

Poor Hans! his air-castle had fallen with a 


” 


crash. His innocent pleasure could not be real- 
lized. He got his well-thumbed geography, and 


tried as best he could to learn his lesson; but it 
was hard to find the places on the map through 
blurred eyes; everything was double, and the 
tears would come. When the clock struck seven 
he quietly closed the book. Candles were a fool- 
ish expense, and he must go to bed early, his 
aunt said. 

In the corner of the bed-room, leaning against 
the wall, stood the misshapen fir-tree, quite use- 
less now. It was still damp, and the room was 
filled with the fresh sweet smell. It brought 
back to Hans so vividly the memory of his happy 
days that he could hardly bear it. He turned 
involuntarily, as if the voice he loved had spoken 
to him. He softly pressed his face against the 
branches in a mute caress. ‘Mein Mutter!” he 
whispered, and then he sobbed as if his heart 
would break. But there was no one there to ask 
him what was the matter. He was alone and in 
the darkness, and presently he crept into bed to 
keep himself warm. But even in his sorrow, 
with a child’s faith that still something good 
might happen, he made his appeal to the Christ- 
kindchen : — 
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“Dear Christkindchen, I am a little boy, and 
I have tried to be good. I have n’t any mother, 
and — and —I am so lonesome. Won’t you re- 
member Olga and Gottlieb and Aunt Klara, 
and —and—” He got no further, for the good 
angel of sleep folded him in his arms. Sleep on, 
little Hans, for you too the Christ-child came! 

It was very cold outside, but the stars shone 
out bright and clear. Were they the same stars 
the shepherds watched so many centuries ago? 
They twinkle now on happy homes, and the morn- 
ing star again seems to sing for joy, for all the 
world is ready to receive the holy babe. The 
message of peace and good-will sends a mysterious 
influence into every heart, and everything that is 
mean and poor in every-day life is for a moment 
glorified by those words sung by the angel choir. 
The world is no longer so cold and poor. The 
Christ-child has come, and he walks closely be- 
side the feeble and the weak. No matter if 
Hans seems to be forgotten. ‘There are many 
children poorer than he, and the good God 
watches over all. 

There was a great feast in the house opposite, 
and every shutter was opened. How splendidly 
the rose-tree bloomed! how the firelight flickered 
on the wall, as if dancing for joy! The soft light 
of the wax candles in the silver candelabra illu- 
mined the faces of happy children as they danced 
to and fro through the house. One room only 
was kept closed from them. In the centre in a 
tub stood a large fir-tree. It was hung with 
glittering tinsel, and swayed to and fro beneath 
the weight of the presents; on every branch 
candles were lighted. Happy and trustful the 
children waited outside, their joy finding vent in 
imerry laughter, confident in their faith that the 
Christkindchen would bring to them their custo- 
mary blessing. 

Aunt Klara concluded she would be in no 
hurry to go to bed. There was a great deal of 
bustle outside. She went to the window and 
saw the display opposite; but it only hardened 
her heart. She stood there for a moment, her 
face growing sterner as she watched the children; 
then she carefully closed the shutters as if to shut 
out all the gladness and the joy. ‘* A wicked, 
wasteful world!” she remarked grimly as she 
seated herself by the fire and took up her knitting- 
work, for she never wasted a moment. But even 
though occupied as she was, she was not quite 
easy. She involuntarily turned to listen at Hans’s 
door, and wondered if he were sleeping. The 
dwarf Gottlieb’s words kept recurring to her 
mind. Any other time she would have thought 
of them with indifference, but Hans’s tearful peti- 
tion unconsciously troubled her. She had hardly 
ever thought of Hans before other than consider- 
ing what an added expense he was. “I wonder 
what his mother was like,’’ she said to herself. 
“Some young foolish thing, of course, else Hans 
would not have been thrown upon my hands with- 
outa penny.” She sat there for a long time think- 
ing mechanically ; her fingers went to and fro, but 
she scarcely knew what she was doing. 

On such anniversaries as these one has many 
memories. Ghost-like, the whole of the Fraiilein’s 
past life rose before her. It had not been easy or 
pleasant, but hard and narrow. It was only far 
back in her childhood that she could remember 


such innocent pleasures as Hans had pleaded for. ° 


Between that and now there were long years 
dedicated to hard work. Money-getting is not a 
cheering thing ; it stifles almost every sense of en- 
joyment. She had worked as hard as if a whole 
family depended upon her; and she was satisfied 
that it was well. What if she had forgotten to 


laugh and make merry! It was weakness, —a 
folly. She had no need of either. 

But to-night strange fancies came out to meet 
the lonely old lady. She frowned menacingly 
as if to drive them away. The knitting dropped 
in her lap; the old clock ticked on steadily. 
Presently on the night air came the words, — 

‘Sing aloud our joyful song, 
For unto us a Christ is born! 
He comes to bring us gladness, 
To chase away our sadness, — 
The Christ-child is our king!” 

These were the words, but the soul of the song 
was in the childish voices that rose in triumph on 
the night air. 

The Fraiilein became quite confused. “ The 
Christ-child,” she whispered. Suddenly her head 
dropped lower, and all at once the child stood by 
her side. There was a strange expression in the 
face, — very solemn, very sad, but very, very 
sweet, 

“See! Iamhere. Hast thou forgotten me? 
I live in him, — the child whom God has intrusted 
to you.” The voice sounded strangely in the 
silent room. 

The old lady started up in affright. She could 
not tell whether she had been dreaming or not. 
She opened her eyes. The teapot stood on the 
stove, but the fire had died away, and the room 
was cold. She looked beside her chair. She 
almost expected to see those serious eyes looking 
up into hers, 

«Tt must have been Hans. 
was Hans,” she said decidedly. 
bed weeping.”’ 


Yes, I am sure it 
“He went to 


‘‘The world ’s no longer dreary, 
And hearts no more are weary, 
For Christ, the king, is born! ’’ 

The children’s voices had died away in the 
distance, but the Fraiilein pondered long over the 
words. Once more she was looking into those 
deep, soft eyes, which seemed to be mirrors 
reflecting all her selfishness, her hardness, and 
her greed. - Suddenly she arose, and taking up 
the tallow-candle in the old-fashioned brass 
eandle-stick, she softly went into Hans’s bed- 
room, In the corner stood the fir-tree, and 
among the branches hung the three parcels, — 
one for Olga, one for the dwarf Gottlieb, and one 
for Aunt Klara. There was a suspicious dimness 
in the old lady’s eyes, and one would have almost 
believed that she had felt the need of presents all 
these years. 

The boy was sleeping quietly, but there were 
traces of tears upon his face. His aunt looked 
at him with sudden interest. She traced the family 
look in his face, and with anew-born sympathy she 
softly kissed him. But she seemed ashamed of 
it, and turned away hastily. She was frightened 
at the new possibilities that were opening before 
her. She was beginning to understand her selfish- 
ness. But it is impossible to make oneself over 
at once; it was a sort of giving up of everything 
that had heretofore made life worth living. 

With a sudden resolve the Fraiilein returned to 
the kitchen ; but even now it cost her a struggle as 
she went to the iron box in the wall, so fashioned 
that no one could know it was there. Yet she took 
from it many florins. She looked at the clock, 
which seemed to be ticking maliciously, as if it 
had found out all her secrets. It was but nine 
o’clock ; plenty of time to give Hans a surprise. 
She hurriedly put on her bonnet, and with a 
stealthy step went into the street. 


‘* Aunt Klara, did you hear him? The Christ- 
kindchen came in the night !”” Hans’s face was 


aglow as, the next morning, he burst into the 
kitchen, with his arms full of his treasures, ‘I 
was afraid to look at my tree this morning. I 
was afraid I should cry; and I don’t think the 
Christ-child would have done that, no matter 
what happened. I asked him last night if he 
could n’t send something. I thought perhaps he 
had forgotten me, or didn’t know that I had 
moved. That wasn’t begging; was it, Aunt 
Klara? And so he came. Look at this! and. 
this! and this!” “And he poured all his treasures 
into Aunt Klara’s lap. He would have never 
dared to do that before; but there was a smile 
on her face and a new interest in her manner, 
and at a glance Hans had taken it all in. 

The delighted boy had looked at the things 
over and over again. There were many treasures 
for him, — Aunt Klara was, making up for past 
Christmases. There was also something for Olga 
and something for Gottlieb; but there was nothing 
for Aunt Klara, — only his humble gift. Christ- 
kindchen had forgotten her. Hans was sure he 
had mentioned her name, and his little brain was 
getting quite puzzled what he should do about it. 
He took. up the pair of wristers that he had 
bought for her. 

“ Aunt Klara, the Christkindchen has — has — 
has made a mistake, I think,” he said, greatly re- 
lieved that he had found some other word than 
“forgotten.’? “This is all I have got for you. I 
hope they will keep you warm; and—and I 
will love you dearly, Aunt Klara, if you will let 
me,”’ he said earnestly, looking up into her face. 

Aunt Klara turned very red. 

“ Bless the boy!” she said. ‘But, little Hans, 
the Christkindchen came to me last night, and 
brought me something better than all these gifts; 
but I am too old to tell you, and you are too 
young to understand, what it was.’’? And. then 
she stooped and kissed the child, —not alone to 
quiet her ccnscience, but that she had already 
begun to love him. 

“Tt must have been something very splendid,” 
said Hans, as he confided the story to Olga. 
And as time went on Hans thought so more and 
more. His aunt grew so gentle and tender, and 
her eyes softened so wonderfully that he forgot 
that he had ever been afraid of them. 

And what were the gifts, little children, that 
the Christkindchen brought to Aunt Klara? The 
same gifts that he brings this Christmas to you 
and me, — gifts which neither rust can tarnish nor 
time wear away. They are faith, hope, and love. 


For Boungest Reavers. 


REX’S OLD SOLDIER: A TRUE 
STORY. 


BY KATE WHITING. 


tq, E lived at the Poor 
Farm, the old sol- 
dier did. He had 
fought for his coun- 
try and lived his 
life out, all but a 
S= little; and now he 
= was old and poor 
and homeless, and 
lived at the Poor 
Farm. 

The old soldier was a happy, cheery old 
man, though; and twice a day he hobbled 


ca 


‘“THY CRADLE, KINGLY STRANGER, 
AS GOSPEL TELLS, 
WAS NOTHING ELSE 
BUT, HERE, A HOMELY MANGER.”’ 
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by Rex’s house on his way to the post- 
office. That was about all he was good 
for now. He was too old to work, so he 
used to sit in the sun until mail-time, and 
then taking up his cane would start off in 
his brisk, cheerful way for the post-ottice. 
That was his daily duty. 

Rex often watched the old soldier go by, 
and the old soldier always nodded good- 
naturedly to the little boy. I think he liked 
to see the bright happy face. The blue 
eyes that so frankly met his own, and the 
tumbled golden curls may have reminded him 
of some other little boy that he had loved 
years ago, — who knows? At any rate he 
always called this little boy Angel instead 
of Rex. 

One afternoon Rex had been on the hill 
to gather chestnuts. He was just climbing 
the stone-wall by the road on his way home, 
when he saw the old soldier coming. Rex 
had never spoken to him yet, although they 
had nodded to each other for sometime 
past, and he did not know quite whether to 
speak now or not. He put his hands in his 
pockets to think a few minutes. His hands 
touched the chestnuts, and that helped him 
to make up his mind. He was very fond 
of nuts, and he was sure the old soldier 
must be too; so Rex grasped a handful 
of his treasures and went to meet him. 

‘sWouldn’t you like these?” he asked 
shyly, as he offered his gift. 

The old soldier’s cheery face grew more 
cheery as he smiled, and he dropped the 
nuts into his ragged pocket, and murmured, 
“Thankee, Angel.” 

After that the friendship between Rex 
and the old soldier grew stronger every 
day. They would hold long conversations 
out by the stone-wall, and sometimes Rex 
accompanied the old man on his walk to the 
post-office. 

“My soldier,” Rex always called him. 
And as the cold weather and the time of 
Santa Claus drew near the little boy began 
to save up his pennies. 

‘¢T want to give my soldier a Christmas 
present, Mamma dear,” he said to his 
mother. ‘‘I don’t believe Christmas is 
very nice at the Farm, and I want my 
soldier to have a good time; so I’m saving 
my pennies.” 

He decided that a silk handkerchief would 
be the best present. In cold weather the 
old man could wear it about his neck when 
he went to the po8t-oflice. 

Two or three days before Christmas Rex 
went to town with his father to get the 
handkerchief. It was a bright, beautiful 
scarlet one, and Rex’s eyes sparkled when 
he undid his little package and showed it 
to his mother. 

Mamma had made a great cake for the 
poor folks, too. 

Christmas morning Rex took the cake 
and the handkerchief, and his brother drove 
him in the sleigh up to the Poor Farm. Rex 
felt quite like a little Santa Claus. 


They went into the big farm-kitchen, and 
there, gathered about the fire, were the old 
men and women who had come to spend 
their last days on the Poor Farm. 

The matron held up the cake and said, — 

‘« See what this little boy has brought for 
your Christmas dinner!” 

Then she called the old soldier, and Rex 
walked across the kitchen to meet him. 

“T thought paps you’d like this,” he 
said; ‘‘and Merry Christmas!” 

The old man tremblingly undid the parcel, 
and his face lighted up with a glad smile, 
though his eyes were dim. 

‘‘ Bless ye, little Angel! ‘Thankee, 
thankee!” he muttered, and went back to 
his chimney-corner to fondle and fold and 
unfold his new treasure all day. 

Rex went home to his own presents, and 
I think he found a pleasure and happiness 
in them that the gifts alone did not bring. 

After all, was it not the thought of the 
joy which he had brought to the old soldier 
which made Rex’s own Christmas day so 
bright? Perhaps he was one of God’s little 
Christmas angels that day; and the old 
soldier, nearer on his road to heaven than 
we, saw and knew him. 


CRUMPET’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


mea) 0 was a bright October day, 
€| and Lily and Bert Jameson 
were busy gathering the late 
pears that had fallen from 
the tree beside their grand- 
mother’s cottage. <A fresh 
breeze swept up from the river, and a light 
frost had strown the brown grass with 
shining crystals. The sky was blue and 
clear, and the woods were clothed in crim- 
son and gold. The morning was a little 
cold; but Lily. in her blue quilted sacque 
and hood, and Bert, in his well-worn but 
warm suit of brown, enjoyed the bracing 
air and clear sunshine as healthy, active 
children can. A squirrel ran along the 
roadside wall with a nut in his mouth, 
whisked up the trunk of an oak and dis- 
appeared in a hole for a moment, came 
back, and went on with his brisk harvest- 
ing, nowise disturbed by the presence of 
the girl and boy, who watched him eagerly 
but quietly. 

‘¢'That’s the fourth time he’s come,” said 
Lily.. ‘‘ See how fast he climbs! His nest 
is in there, is n’t it?” 

‘* Yes, either in the trunk or that first 
forked branch. I think the trunk is hollow ; 
but he went so quick I’m not sure which. 
There he is again! Well, he won’t starve 
this winter, if he keeps on at such a rate.” 
And Bert tossed a golden-cheeked pear 
into the basket. ‘+ Let’s hurry, Lily. 
Grandma said we might go over in the 
woods chestnuting after the pears were all 
gathered, It’s a splendid day, and we can 
stay as long as we like.” 


Lily clapped her hands, and picked faster. 
‘¢T ouess there ’s enough to fill the basket 
again,” she said, as Bert took it up to carry 
it into the house. ‘** Oh, I hope she ‘ll bake 
some for supper! © Shoo, biddy !” 

A motherly brown hen had walked se- 
dately around the corner of the house. 
followed by some half a dozen of her 
grown-up family, and began pecking here 
and there at the largest and best pears. 
There was a lively hurry-seurrying as Lily 
shook her apron at them, and then peace 
was restored. 


The two children had lived with their. 


grandmother almost ever since they could 
remember ; anda healthful, happy life it was, 
though an uneventful one. They enjoyed 
_to the utmost the freedom of fields and 
woods. Their mother they could but dimly 
remember, and their sailor-father was far 
away at sea. He had been so long absent 
that anxious thoughts now sometimes drove 
sleep away from the grandmother’s pillow ; 
but of this the children knew nothing, and 
were happy and care-free as the birds they 
loved. 

Their pet pussy followed them, chasing 
crickets and grasshoppers as she went down 
the path that led to the woods; but about 
half-way across the field, when Crumpet, 
the cow, lifted her head, and seeing the chil- 
dren walked directly toward them, Pussy, 
not liking the looks of her horns, turned, 
and with arched back and bristling tail 
scampered home. 

Lily and Bert stopped to pat the cow and 
talk to her a minute. She had been petted 
in her bossy days, and was very gentle. 
Little they dreamed of ever missing her 
from her wonted pasture and cosey barn; 
but when they came home after a long, 
happy chestnuting time, with full baskets 
and a little tired, she was not to be seen. 
The children, however, supposed she was 
in the barn; and it was not till they had 
heartily enjoyed their supper of bread and 
milk and baked pears that Lily asked, — 

‘“‘Is n’t Martin late to-night?” 

Martin was an old man in the neighbor- 
hood who came night and morning to milk 
and feed the cow. 

Grandma looked a little sad as she an- 
swered, ‘‘Come here, dear; and I will tell 
you about it.” She lifted the little girl in 
her lap, put her arm around her, and told 
her very gently that :she could not afford 
to keep Crumpet any longer, and had been 
obliged to sell her. 

‘*But oh, no, not that, dear,” she an- 
swered quickly, as Lily began to ery, and 
said something about ‘‘ poor Crumpet ” 
being killed. ‘‘She is not sold for beef, 
you may be sure. Don’t you know as you 
go over the hill and across the bridge there 
is a beautiful dairy-farm on the right hand? 
Well, that belongs to Mr. Herbert, —a 
kind, good man, who always takes excellent 
care of his cows and horses; and he sells 
milk all round the neighborhood to those 


, a 


who have not cows of their own. 
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He is 
going to bring us milk every day now, and 
I have no doubt he will let you and Bert go 
to see Crumpet sometimes. It costs too 
much to keep her, dear, and hire a man to 
take care of her; and I am not strong 
enough now to have the care of selling milk 
or making butter. Grandma is growing old, 
little girlie.” 

Lily was convinced; and though both 
children were very sorry to lose any one of 


_ their pets, they were not selfish enough to 


worry their grandmother about what could 
not be helped. It was a great comfort to 
know that Crumpet was well cared for and 
happy, and they liked to think they could 
still have her milk, and sometimes see her. 

**T don’t believe she ’ll forget us,” said 
Lily. And if she did, the children never 
knew it; for Crumpet had always been so 
kindly treated that she was not afraid of any 
one, and never objected to being handled 
and petted. They went to see her once or 
twice; but their school and playmates, 
hens, and pussy took up their thoughts, 
and they soon missed her less. 

As Christmas drew near, Bert and Lily 
were very busy planning little surprises for 
each other and the dear old grandmother. 
Lily quilted a gay kettle-holder for Grand- 
ma; and Bert made a cricket for her to put 
her feet on when she was sewing or knit- 
ting, on the top of which, to make it soft 
and warm for Grandma’s feet, he tacked a 
bit of red carpet he had bought at the vil- 
lage store for three cents. It was too small 
a piece to sell readily, but just enough for 
Bert’s purpose. Most persons would have 
given it; but Mr. Miles had his own ways 
of thinking and doing, and he said the boy 
would enjoy it more if he paid for it; and 
perhaps he did. Any way, he and his little 
sister enjoyed the two nice oranges Mr. 
Miles gave them ; so it may be that the store- 
keeper was not'so mean as he seemed. 


It was sunset and Christmas Eve; and 
the children were leaning on the fence, 


talking very fast, when Bert said, — 


‘¢Look, Lily! ‘There’s a man coming 
up the lane, leading a cow. I declare, if 
Crumpet was n’t sold, I should think ‘it was 
she, it looks so like her. Why, he is com- 
ing here, cow and all! What do you s’pose 
he wants?” 

The man stopped at the gate, still hold- 
ing the cow by her tether; but she seemed 
to know the children. There was a gentle, 
pleased look in her brown eyes, and she 
went as near them as she could, holding 
down her head to their hands. 

‘¢Does Mrs. Jameson live here?” 

Bert answered civilly, but kept his side 
of the fence; while Lily, remembering va- 
rious cautions she had received about. talk- 
ing to strangers, slipped off round through 


the kitchen porch, and found her grand- 


mother. 
The old lady answered the knock of the 


sailor, — for such he was, —and after one 
earnest look in his face amazed the children 
with her cordial greeting. They thought at 
first she was crazy; but the man’s first 
word was ‘‘ Mother!” 

‘* What do you think of my Christmas 
present?” he asked, when the tumult of 
greetings all round had subsided. ‘+ Don’t 
fear the care or keeping, Mother; I'll 
see to all that while I’m at home, and 
provide for it when I go away. I wanted 
to get something to please you all; I was 
trying to think what it should be, when I 
came along by the dairy-farm yonder.” 
And he pointed backward with his thumb 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ This cow was stand- 
ing there by the bar-way, reaching her head 
over; and somehow she seemed so gentle 
and cosset-like, and I saw she was nice too, 
a young cow and a good milker, it just 
popped into my head that it would n’t be 
a bad thing for you and the little ones to 
have all the milk you want. So I just in- 
terviewed the owner, and told him I’d pay 
a good price for this particular cow; and 
the short of it is I brought her along. And 
if you ever want to. get rid of her, he’ll 
buy her back; so you’re all right. Oh, 
by the way, he says her name’s Crumpet. 
or Cruller, or some such lingo, and that 
she ’ll come when she’s called by it.” 

“So you are our own dear old Crumpet, 
after all,” said the children next morning, 
patting her plump side, and even kissing 
the soft brown face. A pailful of rich 
yellow milk had just been carried into the 
house. ‘‘ Papa says you never shall go 
away again, if we all want you; and we do 
want you, you dear.” 

So Crumpet had the best Christmas a 
cow could have, —a return to her old home, 
with its kindness, care, and affection. 

‘¢ Oh, Lily,” said Bert, ‘‘ I meant to keep 
awake last night, and get up at twelve 
o'clock, to see if Crumpet was kneeling. 
You know they say the cattle kneel at mid- 
night Christmas Eve. But I went to sleep, 
and never woke up till morning.” 

The little family could not, of course, use 
all the milk the cow gave; but the old lady 
was spared any care of it except what she 
wanted in the house. <A row of shining 
new cans soon made their appearance on 
the bench in the kitchen porch, Martin came 
as of old, the spare milk was poured into 
the cans, and Mr. Herbert, remembering 
how rich and nice it was, bought it all, and 
called to take cans, and returned them when 
they were empty. Lily had more than one 
dress bought with what she called ‘*‘ Crum- 
pet’s money ;” and it grew to be a habit 
in the family in later years to date back 
occasionally to ‘* Crumpet’s Christmas.” 


Tue best religion is to do all the good 
one can, and as little harm as possible. 


The truth about things is knowledge ; the 
truth about life is wisdom. 


EDWIN’S PRESENT. 

BY M, A. HALEY. 

\T was the day before Christ- 
mas, and there was great 
confusion in the Archer fam- 
ily. Jeanie was in trouble 
about a tray-cloth, on which 
she had sewed for weeks, 
and had just finished and washed it. The 
colors had ‘‘run” and stained the white 
linen, till Jeanie declared that it was not fit 
to be seen. Now she must sit down and 
make some little simple thing to be put on 
the tree for Mamma, and she had but three 
hours in which to do it. The pretty vase 
that Mary ordered had just arrived, and she 
had discovered a crack in it, and some one 
must go and change it. 

It is not strange that every one was busy, 
and found little Edwin very much in the 
way as he walked from room to room. 

‘¢ Go and sit down, Edwin,” said Jeanie. 
‘*T cannot sew if you lean on me.” 

‘* Me want to make sumfin for Papa.” 

‘*You are too little to make anything. 
Now run away, and next year I will show 
you how to make things.” 

Next year seemed very far away to the 
little four-year-old Edwin. He walked 
silently to his play-room. There were 
blocks, puzzles, and tops. Edwin looked 
at them thoughtfully. ‘* No good,” he mur- 
mured. Then he turned to another corner. 
There stood his horses, twelve in all. He 
loved them as if they were real, live ani- 
mals. His papa had read to him the story 
of ‘* Black Beauty,” and each of Edwin’s 
horses was named after a horse in that 
famous book. Here was the fiery Ginger, 
the genial Merrylegs, the stout Rob Roy, 
and so on: but the pride of his heart and 
dear delight was a little dark horse called 
Black Beauty, 

‘“Me sure Papa would like a horse,” 
he whispered. But which one? Why, of 
course the one that Edwin loved best, the 
one that lay on the pillow beside him every 
night, and whose brown nose he kissed the 
last thing before going to sleep. The tail 
and mane were rather uneven where Mr. 
Nobody had tried the shears on them, and 
there were some white threads in the back 
where Nurse had mended it; but these 
things were not defects in Edwin’s eyes. 

With a strange pang he lifted Black 
Beauty, and kissed him. ‘‘ You like my 
nice papa, don’t you, dear Black Beauty?” 
No tears fell, for he was a brave little boy ; 
but he was very near crying now. He tied 
the horse in a large brown paper, and asked 
his sister to write on it, ‘‘ From me.”  Sis- 
ter did so, and put it under the tree. 

Papa smiled when he opened the pack- 
age, and he was very near tears too; for 
he knew how much it cost his little boy to 
give up his dear Black Beauty. 

‘‘That’s from mé® Papa,” Edwin whis- 
pered. 
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‘‘T know it,” said Papa, ‘‘and Ill tell 
you how we will manage this. J am de- 
lighted with my present ; none of the family 
has anything so fine, and a horse is what 
I have been wanting for several years. But 
you see I am away all day, and cannot take 
care of Black Beauty ; and I would like you 
to keep him for me in your stable, and take 
him to bed with you every night, just the 
same. Is it a bargain?” 

‘‘ Yes, Papa, dear,” said Edwin; and the 
little cloud that had shadowed his face all 
the evening now cleared away, as he took 
Black Beauty tenderly in his arms, and 
gave him another kiss from Papa. 


MR. SUNSHINE MEETS SANTA 
CLAUS. 


BY MARY ‘CLARKE SMITH. 


3, ERHAPS you may remember 
i) that when a very little boy 
Tom was given the title of 
‘* Mr. Sunshine,” because of 
his happy, sunny disposition 
and a pleasant way he had 
of making the best of things at a time when 
his papa was very sick, and the home and 
mamma not so much at his disposal as 
usual. That happened in the autumn, and 
at the next Christmas Tom was given a 
great pleasure. 

Christmas is the time, however, when so 
many nice things happen, that it was not 
remarkable that Mr. Sunshine had his share. 
With so many uncles and aunties, a dear 
grandma and Papa and Mamma and sister 
Kate, it would have been strange if he had 
not had many very charming things happen 
to him at this season. Yet this particular 
pleasure really seemed to him better than 
anything else, — better than hanging up his 
stocking, as he did for the first time that year. 

On Christmas morning Tom found his 
stocking full and running over with boxes 
of blocks piled underneath, with five picture- 
books, six different horses with carts and 
without, stables, a nursery-swing, and all the 
nice things fortunate little boys have. 

But better than the cunning box that just 
held six chocolate wafers, each done up in 
silverfoil and the whole tied with pink rib- 
bon, — oh, yes, better than everything else, 
because it was so new and so mysterious 
and so grown up, — Mamma and sister Kate 
decided that Tom could go with them that 
Christmas evening to the church parlor and 
see the Christmas tree. Now, Tom remem- 
bered a very little tree he had had the year 
before ; remembered just enough to be sure 
it was a very beautiful thing, and one he 
would like very much to see again. I 
suppose he did not know a Christmas 
tree was ever taller than a parlor chair. 
So the pleasure had a great surprise in it, 
which is always a nice thing. 

After dinner on tlie day they were to go 
to the tree, Mamma undressed Tom, and 


putting on his knit boots and flannel wrapper 
took him in her arms and rocked him and 
sang to him a long time. What she really 
wanted Tom could n’t quite understand. 
She told him several times to go to sleep ; 
but Tom knew that must be a joke at that 
time of day, so he did not go to sleep, — he 
did not even try to. Mamma herself was 
partly to blame in the matter. She was so 
full of Christmas herself that she did not 
sing the right songs. Little boys are not 
soothed and made sleepy by “ The Night be- 
fore Christmas and all through the House,” 
and such songs. No, indeed; Mamima 
should have known better. Tom did come 
very near dropping off when she sang 
“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed;” but Mamma 
forgot the third verse and stopped, so that 
Tom opened his drooping eyes very wide 
indeed. He was very glad she stopped ; for 
he felt his reputation as a big boy at stake 
in the matter. Yet still the little feet rested, 
the little hands were still, the active brain 
soothed. So when at the end of two hours 
Master Tom came out of his bath and into 
his white-flannel kilt suit, he was a very 
fresh and sweet little boy, Mamma thought. 
Tom was surprised that he did not go to 
see the Christmas tree until after supper. It 
was very queer, and sent a whole flock of 
funny little thoughts into Tom’s mind. Was 
this the sort of thing grown people did after 
little boys were tucked into bed? Did big 
people have two days, one on top of the 
other? When did they go to bed, he would 
like to know? He supposed they did some- 
times, but he thought they couldn’t sleep 
much. Perhaps that was why Mamma was 
so drowsy and impatient when he wanted 
day to begin at five o’clock in the morning. 
But these thoughts were only like little 
shadows compared to the wonder of going 
out of doors in the night. There was no 
snow; but it was cold, and the stars were 
bright and twinkly, the sky very dark 
and clear between them. One could see a 
little, but not into corners ; and one was not 
quite sure that Rover, the dog that lived in 
the next house, was not hiding behind a tree 
somewhere, ready to bark at him. But be- 
sides that, and more than all, was a deep 
wondering awe that made the large blue eyes 
very beautiful as they looked up to Mamma 
to be sure that all was as it should be. 
Then the going into the warm church 
and taking off wraps was another surprise. 
Margaret and Roger, Ned and his sister 
Margaret, Shirley and Richard, —all his 
own little friends were there, with all the 
Papas and Mammas. So many people! 
Tom took Kate’s hand, for his Mamma 
had something else to do, and very soon 
found himself marching along with the 
others, all singing ‘*Onward Christian 
Soldier,” down the aisle, through the entry 
into the parlor which was all dark, with only 
light enough for helping hands to guide the 


little ones to their seats. When all was 
quiet, a voice from somewhere told a short 
Christmas story about some shepherds and 
a star, and then said, “ Now, children, you 
must watch for the star.” 

At that moment a faint glimmer of light 
was seen to fall on the top of the tall 
chimney-place in front of the breathless 
audience. It grew brighter and larger, 
watched by wondering eyes, until suddenly 
was seen a large and glittering star; and 
then all at once there was a great circle of 
light reaching from floor to ceiling, and in 
the circle was the Christmas tree glittering 
with frost and colored gems, and the star 
was on its topmost twig. The light changed 
from red to green and blue, back to white 
again, then slowly faded, leaving not only 
little Tom, but every one, in speechless ad- 
miration. Soon busy hands lighted the gas 
and the many colored lanterns on the tree, 
and fun and frolic began. While some 
little children were singing a carol, a sound 
of distant sleigh-bells was heard. Every one 
stopped and listened. They were surely 
not like common bells; besides there was no 
snow on the ground, though there must have 
been inthe sky. They seemed coming nearer 
and sounding louder, mingled with the sound 
of stamping and a gruff voice calling, “ Whoa, 
Comet! hi there, Cupid!” 

Little Tom could contain himself no 
longer. ‘It’s Santa Claus! I know it! 
I heard him on the roof!” he shouted. 

Every one laughed; but just at that mo- 
ment Santa did really jump out of the fire- 
place. Tom was so glad to see him that as 
soon as he could slip away from Kate he 
ran out into the space by the tree, and with 
a most loving gesture put his little hand in 
Santa’s, and looking up in his face said, — 

“Has you anything for me, Santa Claus?” 

And the old saint did what might have 
been expected, —took Tom up in his arms 
and kissed the bright happy little face. 

“T think I have, my boy; I think I have. 
We’ll soon find out.” 

And when Santa put Tom down, Kate 
was ready to hold him until the gift was 
found, which was remarkably soon consider- 
ing the number Santa had to distribute. 

Tom went home a happy baby, and not a 
bit the worse for his dissipation, with his 
faith in Santa Claus made sure. Even this 
year, when he is nearly five years old, 
Tom likes to. talk of Santa as if he were a 
really, truly Santa Claus, and half believes 
in him yet. Mamma says it makes little 
difference if only he has the real Christmas 
joy in his heart. He has heard this year 
the sweet Christmas story, and although he 


cannot yet quite understand it all, he says, 


“Jt’s Jesus’ birthday ; and Jesus was once 
a little boy like me.” 

And it seems in some way to bring the 
story very close to all of us to think that, 
indeed, Jesus Christ was once such a pure, 
loving, clinging, happy baby. 


